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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


Pakistan Grows Up (pp. 8, 9) 
I Live in Karachi (p. 10) 


How We Live in the Circus (p. 15) 


Your Rugged Constitution—This 

Modern Age (p. 16) 

Aims for the Pupil 

1. To learn certain geography facts 
about Pakistan and to understand what 
economic problems face the country. 

2. To study the circumstances that 
underlie the quarrel over Kashmir. 

8. To observe how the customs of 
Pakistan differ from or resemble those 
of the U. S. 

4. To make the acquaintance of a 
Karachi school girl. 

5. To find ways of reporting on an 
article that will give incentive to search- 
ing its contents for information. 

6. To use the circus story as the ba- 
sis of projects in drawing and the lan- 
guage arts. 

7. To see how invention and discov- 
ery, 2nd social changes have influenced 
the Constitution of the U. S. 


Activity Based on 
“Pakistan Grows Up” 


BROADCAST FROM PAKISTAN 


It is suggested that this project be 
assigned to a group of pupils who will 
be given ample time to gather the nec- 
essary factual material the article 
and to plan dialogue for the roles they 
assume in the broadcast. 


Procedure + 


A newsman sets up a microphone on 
a street in Karachi. He gives his loca- 
tion—the capital of Pakistan, near the 


In this 


mouth of the Indus—and names the 
lands that are next-door neighbors to 
Pakistan: Iran, Afghanistan, Kashmir, 
India; he speaks of the towering Hima- 
laya Mountains and of the great river 
which has given India its name; he pic- 
tures Karachi as it is today. The broad- 
cast continues with sidewalk interviews 
with persons whom the newsman intro- 
duces to his listening audience: 

1. Newsman to resident of Karachi: 
People in the U. S. are concerned about 
the quarrel over Kashmir. Would you 
mind telling them how you look upon 
this dispute between your country and 
India? 

Resident of Karachi summarizes the 
points of conflict and then expresses his 
own feelings about the best way of 
reaching a settlement. 

2. Newsman to Pakistan engineering 
student just returned from the U. S.: 
How do young le like you think 
your country will be able to solve the 
economic problems that face it? 

Student talks about the contribution 
the building of hydroelectric plants will 
make to farming and manufacturing; he 
explains what the U. S. has done to aid 
Pakistan and points out the need for 
friendship with India. 

3. Newsman to Pakistan student of 
government just returned from the 
U S.: After observing the principle of 
religious freedom operating in the U. S. 
did you form any ideas as to how Mos- 
lems and Hindus could live together as 
neighbors, despite religious differences? 

tudent comments on the principle 
of religious freedom set forth in the first 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
U. S.; he explains that e pluribus unum 
—one out of many—does not mean that 
everyone holds the same views; he tells 
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Free Extra Copies 
Of May 7 Issue 


Teachers desiring extra copies of the 
May 7 issue of Junior Scholastic con- 
taining the pictorial supplement, “John- 
son Makes the Team,” presented by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., may obtain them 
free of charge, as long as the supply 
lasts, by writing: Don Layman, Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. A postcard request 


is sufficient. 
(Advertisement) 





of the beliefs and customs that divide 
Moslems and Hindus and shows that 
they also have many interests that 
should tie them together in brother- 
hood; newsman and student discuss the 
fact that, regardless of constitutional 
rights, interfaith understanding de- 
pends finally upon the good will of 
individuals. 


Activities Based on 
“| Live in Karachi” 


Fact Finding 
Composition 
Design and Drawing 
Procedure 
1. Write the following statements 
on nine half sheets of ruled paper: 
(1) I study Urdu. 
(2) I will have a pale pink suit and 
a pair of new gold earrings. 
(3) We chew the end of this tiny 


‘twig until it becomes fibrous. 


(4) We cover our heads with dupat- 
tas. 

(5) The first thing we say to every- 
one is “salaam alaikum.” 

(6) Before Ed, all Moslems fast for 
30 days. 

(7) I tune in to foreign stations to 
hear their quaint music. 

(8) I like Shakespeare’s plays and 
Ivanhoe best. 

(9) We share the bungalow with 
two other families. 

2. Add five half sheets of blank and 
unruled paper to the above collection 
and have each pupil draw a paper from 
the set. 


issue—Semester Review Test 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: May 21 
(Last issue of the school year) 


Theme Article: Burma 

Your Rugged Constitution: Your 
House of Freedom 

Student Achievement Issue: Select- 


ed award-winning entries in the 
Scholastic Awards 











3. Direct the assignment holders to 
search the Junior Scholastic article for 
sentences bearing upon the statement 
they have drawn and tell them to un- 
derscore with their pencils all such re- 
lated material. 


4. Ask the holders of the blank sheets 
of paper to make stick figure drawings 
to illustrate some activity described by 
Naheed Ak.itar. 

5. Ask the nine pupils who have 
drawn a statement to write original 
comment about it and to relate the 
topic to U. S. ways of life where it is 
possible to do so. For example: 


(1) I study Urdu. 


Pupil’s comment: Fortunately for me, 
Naheed went on to explain that Urdu 
is the national language of Pakistan 
and I was rescued from my ignorance 
on that subject. Think of it, this young 
school girl is learning to speak Persian, 
Urdu, and English. I have made up my 
mind to pay more attention to Spanish, 
a language which I have an excellent 
opportunity to learn at home. 


(2) L will have a pink suit and a 
pair of new gold earrings. 


il’s comment: No wonder Naheed 
is te oan forward to her fifteenth birth- 
day. Gold earrings, a pink guit, 
a party are all waiting for her. She will 
stain her hands with the crushed leaves 
of mehndi and, if illness had not caused 


and 


her beautiful hair to be cut off, she 
would also be braiding a silver-threaded 
ribbon into a long pigtail on that great 
day. When she is 15, everyone will say 
how grown-up and sweet she is, and 
her father will take her to the market 
to choose what she wants. I think it 
would be fun to have the members of 
our class tell about their most wonder- 
ful birthday. 


How We Live in the Circus 


llona Fredonia gets much of her edu- 
cation right in the show. Make up a 
list of common circus words that you 
think Ilona should learn to spell, then 


see whether you can write them cor- 
rectly yourself. 


Project 1 
SPELLING QUIZ FOR ILONA 


performances 
equipment 
hotels 
schedules 
trapeze ropes 
costumes 
acrobats 
electricians 
early rehearsal 
clowns 


giraffe 
circus 
troupe 
audience 
spotlights 
animal acts 
canvas 
traveling 
tumbling 
balancing 


Project 2 
COLUMN FOR THE PAPER 


Ilona has described the circus as it is 
for one who is a part of the circus 
family. Now write your impressions of 
the Big Show, telling about the bright 
sights and fascinating sounds, the pun- 
gent odors, and the waves of excite- 
ment that greet you as you enter the 
circus grounds. Offer your composition 
to the school paper. 


Project 3 
CIRCUS BILLBOARDS 


Perhaps Ilona learns to spell some 
words by observing the billboards that 
advertise the circus. You can see, too, 
that she could gain practice in the use 
of language by planning the wording 
for different circus bills. Design and 
illustrate several advertisements of acts 
and exhibits such as she might work 
on for a school project. 


Your Rugged Constitution 


1. Write the following biographical 
facts on the board and ask what tie can 
be seen between them and the “Lame 
Duck” amendment to the Constitution: 


(1) John L. McAdam, Scottish engi- 
neer who originated a method of road 
building. 

(2) George Stephenson, English en- 
gineer who in 1829 succeeded in haul- 
ing a rail car filled with passengers. 

(3) Peter Cooper, American builder 
of the Tom Thumb railroad engine. 


(4) Henry Ford, automobile pioneer. 
(5) The Wright Brothers, first to fly 
a heavier-than-air machine. 


2. Ask the boys and girls to tell what 
the nineteenth amendment means to 
them as citizens of the U. S. Have them 
discover why it is sometimes called the 
Anthony Amendment. 


QUICK QUIZ 
Ten Questions for @ Five-minute Quis 


1. In what year was the country of 
Pakistan born? (1947) 

2. Most of the people of Pakistan be- 
long to what religious group? (Moslem 
or Mohammedan) 

3. Name the river which is the life 
blood of Pakistan. (The Indus) 

4. What is the main crop of the 
Punjab “bread basket”? (Wheat) 

5. Over what rich farmland province 
have India and Pakistan been quarrel- 
ing? (Kashmir) 

6. What group did the nineteenth 
amendment give the right to vote? 
(Women) 

7. What is the name for a Congress- 
man who has not been re-elected, but 
still holds his seat? (Lame Duck) 

8. What industry did President Tru- 
man order the Government to seize to 
prevent a strike? (Steel industry) 

9. The industry owners took their 
case to court. What was the ruling of 
Federal Judge Pine on the seizure? 
(That it was illegal) 

10..In what country will the sum- 
mer Olympics take place? (Finland) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, page 23 
ACROSS: 1-hod; 4-mop; 7- Carolina; 9-Po; 
10-Gene; 11-too; 13-wad; 14-Albion; 16- solo; 
17-eldest; 21-need; 23-scenic; 25-bah: 26-tar: 
27-Lana; 28-N.Y.; '29-Vir; nia; 32- ate; 33-not. 
DOWN: 1-ha; 2-or; dogwood; ‘4-mind; 
ay 6-Pa; 7-cools; 8-lean; 9-P.T.A.; 12- 
15-111; 18-enchain; 19-see; 20-tent; 
3 Diana, 23-sang; 24-cry; 25-bare; 27-lit: 
29-VA: 30-no; 31-it. 





Answers to Semester Review Test, pp. 11-14 


Pictures to Guide You 
1-Eisenhower; 2-Taft; 3-Stassen; 4-Kefau- 
ver; 5-Truman: 6-the Netherlands; 7-Great 
Britain: 8-Cuba; | Aternee General; 10- 
NATO; 11-goes to; 12-60%; 13-giant panda; 
14-northwest; 15-electricity. 


What De You Know? 

1. Marre. THE NEWS: 1i-a; 2-a; 3- 
14,000,000; 4-156,000,000; 5-Ib, 2d, 3a, 4c; 6- 
line should go alon, St. Lawrence River and 
through Great Lakes; 7-b; 8-place X = 
Mexico; 9-label Missouri ‘and + 
rivérs as shown on map; 10-write in Pu 


ico. 

2. SUMMING UP THE NEWS: Senate; TV; 
steel; Ridgway; Japan and Korea; Ger- 
man; Tunisia; seas; sailing around Europe. 


Around the World 


l-aluminum; 2-tin; 3-wool; 4-Korea; 5- 
rice: 6-Moslems; 7-oil; 8-Sudan or Anglo- 
tian Suis 9-Suez Canal; 10-Turkey; 
Greece; 13-Switzerland; 14- 

bon or iron ore: 15-the sea. 


Animals in the News 


whale; an albino; reindeer; musk oxen; 
cows; fennec fox; mice; bees; queens; 
dance; flamingos; deer; frogs; beavers. 


Your Rugged Constitution 


A. TITLES IN BRACKETS: 1-treason; 2- 
the Bill of Rights; 3-lame ducks; 4-an oath 


of nee. 
FOR x PRESIDENT: 1-F; 
af 3 3-F; 4-T; 5-T; 
* MATCHING NUMBERS: 3-a; 1-b; 2-c; 


D. FILLING IN THE GOVERNMENT; 1- 
President; 2-1920; 3-the U. S. Constitution; 
4-laws and treaties of the Federal Govern- 
ment; 5-constitutions of the states. 

E. CHEST OF DRAWERS: Il-a; 2-b. 
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IT’S CIRGUS-TIME! 


(See “How We Live in the Circus,” p. 15) 













Snapshots coming up, too! 


Every backyard feast is a time for snapshots, too. Snaps add to any 
party—and they bring back the fun every time you look at them. 


Nowadays they're easy to take, indoors or out, day or night, 
black-and-white or in full color. J 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


i —America’s favorite by far vr 
Kodak Film —the film in the familiar yellow box. 
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RIGHT FROM THE START you get added 
traction from U. S. Royal’s ‘built-in skid chain”’. 


ALL ALONG THE WAY casicr-pedaling U.S. 
Royals take it easier on you. Up hill or on the 
straight-away you feel the difference. 


oll the wa on 


~ US. 
ROYALS 


America’s finest bicycle tires 


GET THERE safe and sound...U. S. Royals 


hold and grip on the curves, let you stop faster 
when you need to. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Avenve of the Americas, New York 20, New York 





HAVE YOU 
HEARD ? 


A‘ AUTOMATIC PILOT designed to relieve 
U. S. Navy fliers of 90 per cent of the “stick 
and rudder” work has been developed by General 
Electric. Engineers say it does just about every- 
thing a human pilot can do except actually take the 
plane off the ground and land it. The pilot can put 
the plane through the maneuvers he wishes by 
means of push buttons and a miniature control stick 
which moves under finger-tip pressure, 

The autopilot is designed for use in such high- 
speed Navy jet fighters as the Douglas F3D-2 Sky- 
knight, the Grumman F9OF-5P Panther, and the 
Douglas A2D attack plane. 


, 


———___._—¥ 


“TUNIOR” is four years old, stands eight feet 

six inches tall, and is full of tricks. He’s Gen- 
eral Electric’s famous walkie-talkie refrigerator that 
has traveled around the country visiting appliance 
stores, expositions, and county fairs. Not only can 
he walk and talk, but he can f ht up his eyes and 
turn his head from side to mm In addition, his 
bow tie flashes on and off, his butter conditioner 
waggles, his egg basket jumps back and forth, and 
his sliding shelf dashes in and out. 

The thing that makes Junior tick is radio, but 
the audience is unaware of the secret because the 
operator who controls the transmitters is concealed 
in a booth. 

Junior has turned out to be a fine salesman. As 
one Tennessee farmer observed, “Any outfit that 
kin make ’em walk and talk shore ought to know 
how to make ’em refrigerate.” 


T LOOKS as if Dick Tracy's wrist-watch radio 

isn’t so fantastic after all. According to an elec- 
tronics expert at General Electric, a tiny radio like 
that used by the famous comic strip character may 
be made possible by transistors—tiny pellets of a 
silver-like metal called germanium. Although the 
pellets can be made smaller than the head of a 
match, they're potentially more efficient than 
vacuum tubes. Said the expert: “A really personal 
radio of hearing-aid size running indefinitely on 
one set of batteries is within sight.” 


You CHR pu.  atats CO, tilence tn — 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 





President Leads Tour: 
Of White House on TV 


A TV tour of the White House 
was led by President Truman. For 
48 minutes television cameras fol- 
lowed Mr. Truman as he walked 
around the newly re-opened White 
House and described it to about 30 
million TV viewers. At the end of 
the tour the President played part of 
a Mozart sonata to show what a fine 
tone one of the pianos has. 

Before the show went on, the Presi- 
dent was nervous. But he was soon 
at ease. He led the tour into the 
fancy Diplomatic Reception Room, 
which was once used as a boiler 
room. He pointed out where the leg 
of a piano used by his daughter 
Margaret had broken through the 
floor. (This was one of several inci- 
dents which caused the White House 
to be closed for repairs. ) 

Mr. Truman identified the White 
House portraits and told how Dolly 
Madison saved one of Washington 
before the British reached the capi- 
tal in 1814. He told of the time Mrs. 
Coolidge’s dog grabbed a Senator's 
sausage at breakfast. 

The President stepped onto the 
balcony he had built. From it he 
sometimes watches boys playing 
baseball a couple of blocks away. 
Once he got so excited he went down 
to watch from the sidelines. But all 
he did, the President said sadly, was 
“cause the game to break up.” Now 
he stays on the balcony and watches. 


STUDENTS VOTE FOR EISENHOWER 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower is 
the favorite candidate for President 
among U. S. junior and senior high 
school students, according to a recent 
poll run by Scholastic Magazines. 
More than 100,000 students answered 


the poll. Here is the way their vote 
breaks down: 


General Eisenhower.................. 43,149 
Senator Kefauver..............-00+ 15,949 
General MacArthur 

Senator Taft 

President Truman 

Governor Warren 

Harold Stassen 


Flippy Stars as Educated Porpoise 


Eighteen feet from shore, a wom- 
an struggled for her life against 
drowning. Suddenly she was given 
a violent shove and landed on shore. 
No rescuer was in sight. 

Who had saved her? A porpoise, 
said a witness. That was the second 
time he had seen a porpoise save 
someone from drowning. But no one 
knows whether the porpoises were 
being lifeguards or just amusing 
themselves with something that 
floated. 


SUDYING PORPOISES 


Recently scientists have been 
studying porpoises, which are small 
whales. In intelligence, a porpoise 
ranks between a dog and a chim- 
panzee. And one porpoise, Flippy, 
has become one of the most highly- 
prized performers at Marine Studios, 
Marineland, Florida. 

When Flippy was captured, he was 
two years old, weighed 150 pounds, 
and was six feet long. The first step 
in training an animal is to teach 
it where its food comes from. Then, 
using food as a reward, the trainer 
can teach the animal to do tricks. 
In a few weeks, Flippy realized that 
all his food came from trainer Adolf 
Frohn. 

Slowly, and with great patience, 
Mr. Frohn taught Flippy tricks. Now 
Flippy can do most of the tricks a 


dog can, and some no dog would 
even try. He swims after sticks or 
catches a ball in mid-air and brings 
them back to his trainer. Using his 
teeth, he blows a horn. He swims 
through an underwater hoop. He 
jumps up out of the water and 
through a hoop suspended three 
feet above the water. 

Flippy has learned to tow a surf- 
board with a rider on it. He has also 
made friends with a fox terrier who 
licks his head. 

Once Mr. Frohn was handing the 
porpoise a fish. Flippy leaped out of 
the water and into his trainer's lap. 
At present Flippy is learning to hoist 
a pennant on a mast. 


First Jet Airliner Links 
London and Johannesburg 


Twenty years ago it took 10% days 
to fly the 6,724 miles from London, 
England, to Johannesburg, South 
Africa. Ordinary aircraft now take 
about 1% days. This month a British 
jet airliner, making its first flight, 
covered the distance in less than a 
day. Carrying 36 passengers and 6 
crewmen, the four-engined jet spent 
only 17 hours and 16 minutes in the 
air. It had to make wide, sweeping 
turns on the last leg of the flight so 
as not to arrive before the scheduled 
time. Its average speed was 390 mph. 


Marine Studios photo 


Flippy leaps out of water and through hoop suspended three feet above water. 





Judge Rules. Steel Seizure Illegal; U.S. 


What powers does the President 
of the United States have? His pow- 
ers and duties are described in Ar- 
ticle II of the Constitution. (See 
“Your Rugged Constitution,” Junior 
Scholastic, Feb. 20 and 27.) 

This month the exact powers of 
the President became the center of 
an important court case. The Presi- 
dent had seized the stee] companies 
of the United States. (We shall tell 
you about the reasons for this in a 
minute.) The steel companies said 
he did not have the right to do this. 
They took their case to court. 

Federal Judge David A. Pine 
ruled that the President did not have 
this power. The judge said: 


THE CONSTITUTION 


l. The Government of the United 
States was created by the Constitu- 
tion. It gets its power wholly from 
the Constitution. It is a government 
of limited.and defined powers. These 
powers have been divided among 
the branches of the Government. 

The office of President of the 
United States is a branch of the Gov- 
ernment, the executive branch. His 
powers are limited along with the 
powers of the two other branches— 
the legislative and judiciary. 


ARTICLE li 


2. Article Il of the Constitution 
describes the powers of the Presi- 
dent. It says: 

a. The executive power shall be 
vested in [belong to] the President 
(section 1). 

b. That he shall swear that he will 
faithfully execute [fulfill] the office 
of President and will to the best of 
his ability preserve, protect, and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States (section 1). 

c. That he shall be Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States (section 2). 

d. And that he shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed [car- 
ried out] (section 3). 


To Congress, said the judge, be- 
longs the power “to provide for 
the common defense and general 
welfare” (Article I, section 8). 


Therefore, said the judge, the Con- 
stitution did not give the President 
the right to seize the steel industry. 
And Congress had passed no law 


a eke 
Wide World 


Federal Judge David A. Pine 


giving him the right. The seiztire was 
illegal. 

The judge said that seizure would 
do more damage to our country and 
form of government than a steel 
stoppage. 

BACKGROUND OF CASE 


Here is what led up to the court 
case: 


Steel is one of the biggest and 


most important U. S. industries. Steel 
is vital to our defense. It goes into 
tanks and guns we need in Korea. 
Our friends in Europe depend on 
steel from us. What's more, steel 
goes into thousands of things we use 
at home—from tin cans to automo- 
biles. 

The United Steelworkers Union 
demanded a pay raise for its 650,000 
members. It said the cost of living 
had gone up and its members need- 
ed more money. 

Steel company owners said: We 
cannot afford the raise you are ask- 
ing. To pay it, we would have to 
raise the price of steel. 


Appeals to Supreme Court 


Our Government is trying to 
keep prices steady. It does not want 
the price of steel to go up much. 
This would mean that prices of 
many ‘other things would go up, too. 

The Government board in charge 
of prices said to the steel com- 
panies: You can raise the price of 
steel only three dollars a ton. 

The Government board in charge 
of wages said to the steelworkers: 
You should get a raise of 17% cents 
an hour, with a promise of 8 cents 
more later. 

The steel companies said: An in- 
crease of three dollars a ton won't 
pay for that raise. We cannot pay 
that much. 

The steelworkers said: We won't 
settle for less than the Government 
said was fair. They threatened to 
strike. 

Then President Truman stepped 
in. He said the strike must be pre- 
vented because steel is very impor- 
tant to us. He ordered the Govern- 
ment to take control of the steel in- 
dustry on April 8. The same man- 
agers continued to run the steel 
plants. But the workers would not 
strike against the Government. Thus 
the U. S. kept on producing steel. 

When the steelworkers heard 
about Judge Pine’s decision, they 
struck. Steel plants closed. 

The Government appealed to 
higher courts. The United States 
Court of Appeals gave control of the 
steel industry back to the Govern- 
ment for the time being. This was to 
give the Government time to take 
the case to the Supreme Court. The 
Supreme Court is the highest court 
in the land. Its decisions are final. 
Meanwhile, the steelworkers went 
back to their jobs. 
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Stamps courtesy of Gimbel Bros. 


NEW OLYMPIC STAMPS 


A number of countries are issuing 
stamps honoring the 1952 Olympics. 
The stamps here are from the Saar, 
Finland, and Austria (Osterreich). 
Norway, Italy, and the Territory of 
Trieste have also issued stamps. Oth- 
er countries plan to do so in the near 
future. The winter Olympic games 
were held in Norway. The summer 
Olympics will be held in Finland, 
near Helsinki, the capital. 
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Substitute Lungs 


Why do we breathe? We breathe 
to get oxygen, which is absolutely 
necessary to life. We take in air 
through the nose and mouth. The 
air goes into our lungs. There part 
of the oxygen is removed, It is car- 
ried to the tissues by the red cells in 
the blood. The oxygen burns certain 
food products. This enables the body 
to use them. 

The blood takes away waste prod- 
ucts. These are returned to the lungs 
to be breathed out. 

Suppose the lungs must be freed 
from their normal duties. Only then 
can a doctor operate. How can this 
be done? 

Until recently, it couldn't. Now 
doctors have taken. an important 
step forward. They used monkeys’ 
lungs to keep babies alive during a 
delicate operation. The babies’ lungs 
and hearts had to be freed from 
work. 

Without the substitute lungs, there 
was no hope of saving the babies. 
They died anyway, but one was kept 
alive for three hours. Doctors said 
this was encouraging. The opera- 
tions were the first in which the 
lungs of an animal had been used 
as a substitute for human lungs. 

The monkeys’ lungs worked with 
a mechanical heart. (See Science 
News for March 26.) A mechanical 
device made the monkeys’ lungs fill 
with air and empty. The mechanical 
heart made the patient's blood flow 
through the lungs. It took in oxy- 
gen. The blood was then returned 
to the patient's body through a tube 
linked to an artery*. 


Was Franklin Beaten? 

What causes lightning? Nowadays 
we all know the answer: electricity. 
This was one of many discoveries 
made by Benjamin Franklin. 

Franklin went out during a thun- 
derstorm. He flew a kite high up in 
the air, and brought a charge of elec- 
tricity down the kite’s wet string. 
Storing the charge in a jar half full 
of water, he hurried back to his 
study. There he hooked a wire from 
the jar to a wired bell. When the 
bell rang, he had proof that he had 
captured electricity from the sky. 

For a long time people thought 
this was the first experiment ever 


made to prove that lightning is an 
electrical charge. Now a Harvard 
professor says three French scien- 
tists beat Franklin to it. 

A few months before Franklin 
made his experiment, he published a 
book explaining his theory. He sug- 
gested an experiment with an iron 
rod placed outside a building to cap- 
ture electricity during a storm. The 
Frenchmen read this and made the 
experiment before Franklin’s. 


Boom for North Dakota? 


North Dakota has few factories. 
One reason is because the state has 
few natural resources. This means 
raw materials have to be brought in 
from far away for its factories. 

A change may be in the offing* 
for North Dakota. The state is offer- 
ing cheap and convenient power for 
factories. The power will come from 
its huge deposits of lignite. 

Lignite is low-grade coal. “Low- 
grade” means that a lot of it has to 
be burned to get much heat. But 
North Dakota has 600 billion tons of 
lignite to burn. 

North Dakotans say many fac- 
tories could run on lignite. They say 
factory fuel bills would be 20 per 
cent lower than in other states. 
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Deepest Deep 

Is deep deeper than high is high? 
“Yes,” if you're talking about the 
earth. 

A British ship has found a place 
where the Pacific Ocean is almost 
seven miles deep. This deepest deep 
is about 200 miles southwest of the 
island of Guam. 

H. M. S. Challenger dropped a 
140-pound weight into the water. 
The weight touched bottom 35,540 
feet below sea level. This is the low- . 
est depth ever discovered. 

The highest mountain is Mt. Ev- 
erest in the Himalayas. It rises 29,002 
feet above sea level. 

So the lowest known depth goes 
a mile farther down than the high- 
est known mountain goes up. 


New Job for Chlorophyll 


Thanks to chlorophyll, plants can 
turn sunshine into energy. The green 
chemical also drives away odors. (See 
last week's Science News.) Now it 
has a new job. Army doctors say that 
chlorophyll is the best drug they 
have for quickly closing combat 
wounds. 


* Means word is defined on page 18. 


INP 
A BOY FOR TRIGGER: Trigger, who has ridden to movie and TV fame, with Roy 
Rogers, is now a proud father. The colt was named Easter for the day he was 
born. He is rich cream in color, with a blaze on his face and white stockings. 





O BRIGHT clothes or make-up for 

an unmarried girl—that's the cus- 
tom in Pakistan. When she marries, 
the custom changes. She makes her 
eyes dark and bright by rubbing 
powder on their rims. She stains her 
lips with walnut bark. Her toes, the 
soles of her feet, her fingernails, 
and her palms are dyed dark red. 
She dresses herself in a bright cos- 
tume. Then the bride is ready, from 
her braided hair to her red feet. 

Those are ancient customs. But 
Pakistan is a young country. It was 
born quite suddenly five years ago 
this summer. On the day of its birth, 
there were no typewriters and not 
one telephone in the government 
offices. What's more, six, million ref- 
ugees were streaming into the new 
country looking for a place to live. 
Many people thought the young 
country would not survive. As we 
shall see, they were wrong. 

Let's start with the refugees. Who 
were they? They were Moslems, be- 
lievers in the religion founded by the 
prophet Mohammed. For many years 
Moslems and Hindus (another re- 
ligious group) have lived on the big 
peninsula of India. In 1947 its British 
rulers granted independence to the 
people. Two separate countries were 
set up: (1) the Moslem country of 
Pakistan; (2) the Hindu country of 
India. 


The refugees were Moslems who 
found themselves living in Hindu- 
run India. They fled to Pakistan be- 
cause they feared the Hindus. 

When you put Hindus and Mos- 
lems together you're likely to have 
trouble. The two groups have many 
differences. They do not marry each 
other. They do not even eat together. 

A cow is sacrificed for certain Mos- 
lem feasts. Hindus believe a cow is 
a sacred animal which must not be 
eaten. When the Moslems used a cow 
in their feast, Hindus would try to 
stop them. The result was a fight. 

Hindu marriages must have a pro- 
cession with a band. Suppose the 
band passed a Moslem mosque 
(church). There music is strictly for- 
bidden. Another fight would break 
out. Some of these fights lasted for 
days, killing hundreds of people. 

The Hindus outnumbered the Mos- 
lems in India by three to one. The 
Moslems did not want to live in a 
country run by Hindus. That was 
why they broke away and started 
their own country in 1947. They 
called their country Pakistan, which 
means “The Land of the Pure.” It be- 
came a self-governing country in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Because Pakistan is young, it can 
be found only on new maps. (See 
your Scholastic 1952 News Map of 
the World.) The country is divided 


Johnsen from Bleck Star 


Special guards in Pakistan's army, all over six feet tall, come from Punjab. 


Pakistan 


into two parts which lie like shoul- 
ders on the body of India. 

West Pakistan is the larger. The 
size of Texas, it contains about 33 
million people. Across the north of 
the country tower the Himalaya 
Mountains. 

Another range of mountains 
stretches along Pakistan’s border with 
Afghanistan. These mountains are 
the home of fierce tribesmen. On the 
Pakistan side live tall, strong war- 
riors of the Pathan tribe. They wear 
enormous baggy trousers, and tur- 
bans of many colors. 

Pathans enjoy a fight. They spend 
much of their time fighting family 
feuds. But their main enemies are 
the Afghans, across the border. The 
Afghans make frequent raids on Pak- 
istan, storming through passes in the 
mountains. These raids may start off 
little wars. 

East of the mountains is the great 
Indus river, which has given India 
its name. The Indus is the life blood 
of Pakistan. In the center of West 
Pakistan, five other rivers flow into 
the Indus. In the dry season, they are 
slow and sluggish. But in summer the 
melting snows of the Himalayas swell 
them into rushing torrents. 


THE BREAD BASKET 

This area is known as the Punjab, 
which means “five rivers.” These 
rivers are put to work watering the 
farmers’ fields. A huge canal system 
carries water to nearly nine million 
acres of the Punjab. Over them wave 
the golden fields of wheat which 
have given the Punjab its nickname 
as Pakistan’s “bread basket.” 

In the south is Sind province. This 
land used to be desert. Then it was 
known as the “Unhappy Valley,” be- 
cause the Sind farmers were helpless 
against the bleak* sands. In 1932 the 
mighty Sukkur dam was built on the 
lower Indus. Water is stored by the 
dam and carried throughout the prov- 
ince along a system of canals. This 
water and the hot summer sun make 
rice grow easily. Cotton crops are 


% Means word is defined on page 18. 





four times as big as they were be- 
fore the Sukkur dam was built. 

Karachi, the capital of Pakistan, 
lies at the mouth of the Indus. One 
hundred years ago it was a tiny 
fishing village, made up of low mud 
huts. Today, it is a big, modern city 
with wide streets and stone houses. 
Just outside the city is the largest 
airport in Asia. New cars, Buicks and 
Austins and Fords, glide along the 
streets. 

Jogging in and out among the 
cars, men trot through the streets 
pulling wheeled carriages with pas- 
sengers. These rickshaws, the taxis 
“of the East, have been used for hun- 
dreds of years. Other taxi drivers use 
pedacars. This is a rickshaw pulled 
by a kind of bicycle. 

A few yards from modern shops 
are ancient markets. Customers wan- 
der slowly along the long lines of 
bamboo stalls. Here there are no set 
prices. The markets echo with the 
shouts and arguments of buyers and 
sellers. 


EAST PAKISTAN 


West Pakistan is a dry land with 
chill winters and scorching summers. 
East Pakistan is just the opposite. 
It is warm and muggy. Much of it is 
covered with dense jungle, conceal- 
ing savage animals, like the leopard 
and the tiger. In the murky* jungle 
streams lurks the crocodile. 

Each summer, the monsoon* 
- sweeps over East Pakistan, bring- 
ing torrents of rain. Villages are 
swamped and the people have to 
move from one house to another by 
boat. 

In this warm, wet country crops 
grow easily. One of the most impor- 
tant is jute. Its fibers are woven into 
coarse, strong cloth. Jute is a spe- 
cialty of East Pakistan, and nearly 
three quarters of the world’s supply 
comes from there. 

East Pakistan also grows a lot of 
rice. But the population is big—40 
million people in a country the size 
of Wisconsin. There is not enough 
food for everyone. The people have 
to buy food from abroad. They pay 

















Map for Junior Scholastic by Frank Ronaa 


West Pakistan is the size of Texas, East Pakistan the size of Wisconsin. The 
rich province of Kashmir is the subject of quarrel between India and Pakistan. 
Small location map shows all of India, as well as countries surrounding Pakistan. 


for it with money from the wheat 
and cotton which West Pakistan ex- 
ports. 

Rice, cotton, and jute have kept 
Pakistan going. The country was so 
weak when it started out that many 
people expected it to collapse. 

They were wrong. Pakistan pulled 
through. Capable leaders came for- 
ward and set up an efficient govern- 
ment. By selling its crops, Pakistan 
was able to get money from abroad. 
It bought manufactured goods and 
machines. 

The people of Pakistan have 
started to build their own industries. 
They are building cotton and woolen 


-mills, a factory for refining sugar, 


and a large paper mill. They are 
building hydroelectric plants to tap 
power from their rivers. 

The United States has sent much 
help. This year we are sending Pakis- 
tan 12 million dollars of help for its 
industries. 

The U. S. and Pakistan have been 
good friends ever since the new 
country was born. To the U. S. was 
sent Pakistan’s first ambassador. 
Many Pakistan students have come 
here to school. They are learning the 
technical skills they need to build up 
their country. 

U. S. help is not enough. Pakistan 
needs friendship with India. India 
needs food from Pakistan. Pakistan 
needs manufactured goods from In- 
dia. It needs iron, coal, and oil. India 
has all three. ; 


Geography ties the two countries 
together. Both are walled off from 
the rest of Asia by the Himalaya 
Mountains. They share many rivers, 
And the five rivers of the Punjab rise 
in the mountains of India and of 
Kashmir. (See map:) 


QUARREL OVER KASHMIR 


Kashmir is a rich farmland prov- 
ince between the northern tips of 
West Pakistan and India. Over it, the 
two countries are quarreling bitterly. 
Both want it. India claims that it 
must hold Kashmir to protect its own 
frontiers. Pakistan fears what India 
might do to the rivers which flow 
into the Punjab. Suppo’e India got 
control of Kashmir and dammed up 
those rivers. Water would no longer 
flow into Pakistan. Farmland would 
turn into desert. The people would 
starve. 

The quarrel over Kashmir started 
when its Hindu ruler tried to join 
India. But most of his subjects are 
Moslems. They wanted to join Pakis- 
tan. Both India and Pakistan sent 
sSldiers into Kashmir. War nearly 
broke out. The troops, both Hindu 
and Moslem, are still there. The 
United Nations is trying to settle the 
quarrel. 

War between India and Pakistan 
would mean disaster for them both. 
They must settle their differences 
peacefully. Then they can work to- 
gether to become strong and pros- 
perous. 
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By Naheed Akhtar 


ARACHL is the biggest of all our 

cities and the capital of Pakistan. 
I live here with my parents and two 
younger sisters. We share our bunga- 
low with two other families because 
houses are difficult to find here. 

At six o'clock every morning the 
sun shines onto our beds, and wakes 
us up. The first thing we say to 
everyone after we get up is salaam- 
alaikum, which means “The Peace 
of God be with you.” Then we wash, 
and brush our teeth. Instead of 
toothbrushes, we use a twig of the 
neem tree. We chew the end of this 
twig until it becomes fibrous*, then 
use it to brush our teeth clean and 
white. 

Next, we say our prayers, cover- 
ing our heads with our dupattas. 
This is a piece of sheer* cloth about 
two yards long which we throw 
over our shoulders. We say prayers 
five times a day. 


BREAKFAST AND SCHOOL 


After prayers I set the table for 
breakfast. We have a cold pudding, 
pancakes, bread, eggs, and milk. 

School lasts from nine in the 
morning until three. We go in our 
school bus. There are 300 boys and 
girls at my school. I am 14 years 
old and I study history, geography, 
arithmetic, geometry, algebra, sci- 
ence, dictation, recitation, drawing, 
English, Persian, and Urdu, our na- 
tional language. 

In our class library we have 92 


English books, as well as many more 


in Urdu. There are books by Shake- 
speare, Sir Walter Scott, R. L. Stev- 
enson, and many others. I like Shake- 
speare’s plays and Ivanhoe best. 
Our evenings are mostly spent at 


. *® Meons werd is defined on page 18. 


I Live in Karachi 


As told to Nadira Aziz 


home. We do our homework, and 
then I read or play with my sisters. 
Sometimes we go to the movies, 
but not often. 

At other times I listen to the 
children’s program on the radio, or 
tune in to foreign stations, to hear 
their quaint music. Then, after din- 
ner, I lie reading in bed. I read about 
other countries, about cowboys and 
Eskimos, and about their history. 

Sometimes, as a treat, I go to the 
market with my father. I like to 
see the gaily colored stalls, with 
their sloping cloth supported on 
bamboo poles, protecting them from 
sun and rain. I like to see the men 
with bright shirts, carrying their 
wares in baskets, crying them out 
at the top of their voices. I like to 
stop and buy pretty glass bangles* 
or embroidered handkerchiefs. 

I also enjoy going to the zoo 
which is near where I live. There 
are many animals in it, but I like 
the chimpanzee by far the best. 

Soon I will be 15 years old. To 
celebrate my birthday, I shall have 
a party. Everyone will say how 
grown-up and sweet I am, and 
father will take me to market to 
have my pick of what J want. I will 
stain my bands with the crushed 
leaves of mehndi and put on lovely 


clothes. I will have a pale pink suit, 
and a pair of new gold earrings I 
will put through my pierced ears. 
I should have had a silver-threaded 
ribbon to braid my hair into one 
long pigtail. But, alas, I had ty- 
phoid* and all my beautiful long 
hair has been cut off. 

But this party is nothing com- 
pared to the fun of our greatest 
festival. This is the festival of Ed. 
Before Ed, all Moslems fast for 30 
days. Then they meet in mosques 
to pray before God, and are happy 
because they have done his will. 

Ed is in honor, of our Prophet, 
Ibrahim (Abraham) who was pre- 
pared to do God's will and slay his 
son. So every Moslem household 
kills a goat or ram on Ed in re- 
membrance of Ibrahim. At the festi- 
val, every Moslem wears new clothes 
and enjoys himself. The elders give 
blessings and presents to those who 
are younger. And all the people who 
have quarreled make peace with 
each other. It is a joyous time. 


Eprror’s Nore: Unfortunately, 
Naheed Akhtar’s address is not 
available, so we are unable to print 
it. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


Camera Clix 


Camels pulling rubber-tired trucks haul goods from Karachi’s harbor. 





Citizenship Quiz Semester Review 


PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU My name___ 





Score ene point fer each correct answer on thie page. Tetel 18. 


Subject__ 
My score for this poge a 


ELECTION TALK (give last names only) 


1. He’s resigning a 
military job to run 
for Republican nomi- 
nation. His name is 


2. U. $. Senator from 3. Another Republi- 
Ohio is also a strong can candidate, he’s a 
candidate for nomi- university president 


nation. His name is named 


4. Senator from Ten- 5. This Democratic 
nessee, he's a lead- leader who declared 
ing Democratic can- himself out of the 
didate named race, is 





PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


7. A new queen, the 


6. First guest in the 9. President Truman 10. This U. S$. ad- 


8. Through a revolu- 


new White House, 
she is ruler of the 
country of 





erament's money 
comes frem er goes 
te? 





second of her name, 
she rules the country 





tion, he made himself 
president of the 
country of 





recently oppointed 
him to the Cabinet 
post of 





mirol is top naval 
commander of (give 
organization's ini- 
tials) 
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What Do You 


1. MAPPING THE NEWS 


Follow directions in each ques- 
tion by marking the map or com- 
pleting the question, as indicated. 
Score 2 points each for questions 1, 
2, 3, 4; 4 points each for 5 and 6; 
2 points each for 7 and 8; 4 points 
for 9; and 2 points for 10. Total 26. 

1. In the last 10 years, Canada’s 
population has 

a. increased. W—b. decreased. 
_.c. stayed the same. 
2. U. S. population is 
__a. increasing. —b. decreasing. 
_c, staying the same. 

3. Here are four numbers. Write 
the one which is Canada’s population 
in Canada on the map: 5,000,000, 
14,000,000, 25,000,000, 100,000,000. 

4. One of the following numbers 
is the U. S. population. Write it in 
the U. S. on the map: 50,000,000, 
106,000,000, 156,000,000, 225,000,000. 

5. Number these four cities ac- 
cording to their rank in population, 
giving 1 to the city with the largest 
population, and so on: 

a. Philadelphia 

—b. New York 


Know? 


—.c. Los, Angeles 
—__d. Chicago 


6. Draw a line on the map show- 
ing where the St. Lawrence Seaway 
will go when completed. 

7. Canada has announced that if 
Congress does not approve the U. S. 
taking part in building the seaway, 
it will 

a. ask Mexico to help. 

__b. build it alone. 

—c. give up the project. 

8. The U. S. has been having trou- 
ble with “wetbacks.” Put an X on the 
map to show where they come from. 


9. Spring floods have damaged 
huge areas of the U. S. Guided by 
lines already on the map,- mark and 
name the two rivers which did the 
most damage. 

10. A U. S. possession has ap- 
proved a new constitution. If the 
possession shows on the map, circle 
it. If it does not show, write in its 
name here. 





SEMESTER QUIZ 


2. SUMMING UP THE NEWS 


Cross out the incorrect words in- 
side the parentheses so that the para- 
graphs sum up important news sto- 
ries. Score 1 each. Total 9. 


A bill now before Congress would 
make ex-Presidents members of the 
(Supreme Court, Cabinet, Senate). 
Big news for many regions of the 
U. S. was that permission has been 
given to open 2,000 new (gas, TV, 
railroad ) stations. What powers does 
the President have? This question 
went before the courts when Presi- 
dent Truman seized the country’s 
(meat, clothing, steel) industry. 

NATO ground forces have a new 
commander. He is U. S. General 
(Marshall, Ridgway, Bradley). The 
general had been in command of 
troops in (Japan and Korea, the 
Panama Canal, Alaska and Hawaii). 
A decision was made this spring to 
use (German, Japanese, Russian) 
troops in the western European 
army. 

Spring added another country to 
the world’s trouble spots; it is 
French-run (Martinique, West Afri- 
ca, Tunisia). 

The map below is designed to 
show the importance of a new canal. 
It is the final link in a waterway con- 
necting four (countries, seas, con- 
tinents ). The canal means that forthe 
first time Russia will be able to shift 
its fleet from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea without (crossing the equator, 
circling the North Pole, sailing 
around Europe). 


My score____ 
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Around the World 


let's revisit 15 countries and areaz you've read about in Junior Scholastic this 
term. The numbers of the statements below correspond with the numbers on the 
maps. Read each statement. Then look for the same number on the maps and 
identify the area to yourself. When you know what the area is, go back and fill 
in the blank. Score 1 point for each correct answer. Total 15. 


1. From one of the triplets kere 
comes much of the bauxite which the 
U. S. uses to make a metal called 





2. This country has had a revolu- 
tion. It has also quarreled with the 
U. S. over the price to be paid for a 
metal which is this country’s main 
product. The metal is 





3. A big, fairly dry country with a 
small population, it is well suited to 
raising certain animals. From them 
comes its main product, which is 





4. On June 25, 1950, war broke 
out here, in the “Land of Morning 
Calm.” We know the country by its 
modern name, 





5. This warm, wet country lies in 
7,000 pieces. Its main food crop is 





6. This country is in two pieces. 
Most of its people belong to the 
same religion and are called 





7. Liquids make trouble in this 
country. It is poor in water, but rich 
in another liquid: about which it has 
quarreled with Britain. This second 
liquid is 





8. This country is also quarreling 
with Britain. Part of the quarrel con- 
cerns a land to the south called the 





9. The other part of the quarrel in 
question 8 concerns an important 


Mediterranean gateway called the 





10. This Mediterranean gateway 
is controlled by the country of 





11. What country controls the 
Rock which guards this third gate- 
way? 


12. This rugged land, one of two 
new members of NATO, is called 





13. Tiny and landlocked, it earns 
its money from manufacturing, dairy 
farming, and tourists. What is its 
name? 





14. This northern country has two 
main natural resources. One is for- 
ests, the other is 





_ 15. When the people of this small 
country need more land, where do 
they take it from? 





My score for this page____ 
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Animals in the News 


Cross out the incorrect words in- 
side the parentheses, so that each 
sentence becomes a statement of 
fact. Score 1 point for each you get 
right. Total 14. 


Your butcher may have something 
new for you this summer. Norwegian 
fishermen are busy fishing for meat 
* for the U. S. Every time they catch 
a (porpoise, whale, trout) they get 
between two and four tons of meat 
from it. Some other fishermen caught 
one of these creatures, which was 
white. This is called (an albino, a 
white lady, a ghoster). 

Because the British are short of 
meat, they're moving (sheep, don- 
keys, reindeer) from Sweden to 
Scotland. The U. S. has been trying 
to build up a herd of (crocodiles, 
musk oxen, wolves) on Nunivak 
Island, off Alaska. An explorer says 
that these animals would make fine 
(cows, sheep dogs, horses) for New 
England. 

Other animals have been taking to 
the air. Recently a baby (llama, 
fennec fox, carabao) arrived in the 
U. S. by plane from its home in the 
Sahara Desert. The world’s altitude 
record is now held by 10 (tortoises, 
squirrels, mice) which traveled 40 
miles above the earth in a- rocket 
and lived to tell the tale. 

Some winged creatures set a rec- 
ord, too. Last year the (tsetse flies, 
bees, moths) produced their biggest 
crop in U. S. history. Much of the 
credit must go to the (queens, 
drones, workers), which lay all the 
eggs. These insects give one another 
information by using a_ special 
(whistle, dance, song). 

Other winged creatures are dying 
out because man has scared so many 
of them away from their nests and 
eggs. Fast-disappearing today are 
the (flamingos, robins, trumpeter 
swans). Also disappearing are the 
midget (lions, deer, horses) which 
roam the Florida Keys. 

On thé more cheerful side of the 
news, surprised scientists have found 
that female (frogs, beetles, rabbits) 
find their way home better than the 
males. And a helping hand is some- 
times given to dam-building engi- 
neers by (beavers, eels, sea lions) 
which do their work for them. 


My score 


SEMESTER QUIZ 


Your Rugged Constitution 


A. TITLES IN BRACKETS 


Underline the correct word or 
phrase inside each set of parentheses 
in the statements below. Score 1 
point for each. Total 4. 


1. Helping enemies of the United 
States is called (treason, bill of at- 
tainder, states rights). 

2. The first ten amendments to the 
United States Constitution make up 
(the Declaration of Independence, 
the Bill of Rights, the Monroe Doc- 
trine ). 

3. Congressmen who have not 
been re-elected but who still hold 
their seats are known as (political 
bosses, lame ducks, naturalized citi- 
zens ). 

4. The promise that Federal and 
state officials make to support the 
U. S. Constitution is called (an oath 
of allegiance, habeas corpus, a code 
of conduct). 


My score____ 


B. MUSTS FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Write T (true) or F (false) be- 
side each of the sentences below. 
Score 1 point each. Total 6. 


The President of the United 
States must be 


. a member of a certain re- 
ligion. 
2. a natural-born citizen of the 
United States. 
3. an ex-member of the 
gress. 
. not less than 35 years old. 
5. a -resident of the United 
States for at least 14 years. 
. a member of his state militia. 


Con- 


My score____ 


C. MATCHING NUMBERS 


Match each of the top group with 
its number of members in the second 
group. Score 1 point each. Total 4. 


a. The U. S. Senate 

—b. The Supreme Court of the 
U.S. 

—c. The U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives 

—d. The Electoral College 


19 243 $96 4531 
My score___ 


D. FILLING IN THE 
GOVERNMENT 
Fill in the blanks in the following 
sentences, choosing your answers 
from those listed in boldface below. 
Score 1 point each. Total 5. 


1. Members of the U. S. Supreme 
Court are appointed by the _____. 
2. U. S. women were given the 





right to vote in 
3. There are different kinds - 
laws in the U. S. Supreme among 
them is — 
4. Second in the soe in which 





laws must be obeyed are at 


5. Third in the at are _ 





laws passed by the states, laws and 
treaties of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the U. S. Constitution, 
1870, Chief Justice, constitutions 
of the states, President, 1920. 


My score 


0/0) 0/0 /618/0)6 


E. CHEST OF DRAWERS . 


Circle the correct answer to each. 
Score 1 point each. Total 2. 

1. The heads of these departments 
above belong to the 

a. Cabinet. b. Congress. 
c. Electoral College. 

2. They are members of which 
branch of government? 

a. the judicial b. the executive 

c. the legislative 


My score 


My score for this page 


Total score 
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OW many times a year do you 

pack up your things and move? 
Last year in eight months we packed 
up and moved almost 150 times. The 
Big Show traveled nearly 20,000 
miles, giving performances in about 
140 cities in 36 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia! 

When spring came this year, circus 
people weren't thinking of ‘ball 
games, vacations, and fishing. We 
were thinking about trunks, hotels, 
schedules, and acts. Then in March 
our long silver trains pulled onto a 
siding in Sarasota, Florida (our win- 
ter home), and the task of putting 
the show “on the road” began. Hun- 
dreds of props and thousands of tons 
of equipment—trapezes, high wires, 
costumes, platforms, bleachers, and 
many other items—were loaded 
aboard specially constructed freight 
cars. 

Elephants were put to work haul- 
ing heavy loads to the railroad. Then 
the animals were put in their air- 
conditioned cars. And ail of us with 
the show began to hustle our bag- 
gage aboard. Once again we were 
on the road. 

My parents are performers. There 
are quite a few of us with the show 
whose parents are performers. I am 
10. I was born in Berlin. My mother 
and father had played many places 
in Europe. In 1951 Mr. John North, 
who is head of Ringling Bros.-Bar- 
num & Bailey Circus, saw my par- 
ents’ act. He brought us to the United 
States, and this is our second season 
with the Big Show. 

The circus day begins early and 
ends late. At 5 a.m. some of the men 
are getting things set for the day. 
Animals must be fed, watered, and 
exercised. The giant tent poles, the 
high wires, rigging, ropes, spotlights, 
and bleachers must be set up. The 
smell of coffee and bacon begins to 


How We Live 
in the 


By Ilona 


seep out of the cookhouse. The cook- 
house is a giant tent where all the 
food for the show people is cooked 
and eaten. Before it closes for the 
night, it has served hundreds of gal- 
lons of coffee and a couple of tons of 
food. . 

There are usually two shows a day. 
The performers get up around 9:30 
or 10 a.m. unless they have to be up 
earlier for rehearsals. After break- 
fast Mother and Father rehearse. 
They do what is called a “Risley act.” 
They juggle three other people. They 
tumble and do acrobatics on bars 
and tight-ropes. 

By the time the performers are up 
and practicing, the tents are ready; 
the electricians are adjusting the 
spotlights; and the riggers are testing 
the trapeze ropes. Over on one side 
of the lot, an animal trainer is put- 
ting the big cats—lions, tigers, and 
panthers—through their tricks. Near- 
by, some of the girls may be prac- 
ticing on a tight-rope wire stretched 


Aa, 


Circus 


a few feet about the ground. Work- 
men are shoving cages into place. 

Outside their tents, some of the 
performers are getting costume re- 
pairs. Others are washing their 
clothes in canvas buckets. The whole 
lot is a tangle of wires, ropes, tent 
pegs, and canvas. The circus band 
can be heard warming up. 

At night I usually go home to bed 
about 9:30, but the performers get 
to bed after midnight. Many even 
stay a couple hours after the show 
to rehearse some more. 

When I say “home,” I mean that 
we go to our hotel or back to our 
sleeping cars or tents. In Sarasota, 
where we spend the winter months, 
most performers have small cottages. 

When we are on the road, the 
trains with the animals and the props 
usually arrive a day ahead of the 
train carrying the performers. This 
gives the men a chance to get things 
set up before the rest of the show 

(Continued on page 19) 


Elephants pull trucks and cages which have traveled on railroad flatcars. 





This Modern Age 


~ yes the time when the Consti- 
tution was written, our way of 
life has changed greatly. When ne- 
cessary, changes (called amend- 
ments ) can be made in the Constitu- 
tion. Thus, it can be kept in tune 
with the times. 

In the last 50 years several changes 
have been made in the Constitution. 
The greater speed of modern life 
was responsible for one of them—the 
twentieth amendment. In the 1700s 
people traveled slowly. There were 
no railroads or automobiles. Roads 
were bad. It took weeks to travel 
any distance. This slowness of travel 
was reflected in the dates the Con- 
stitution said a newly-elected Presi- 
dent and newly-elected Congress- 
men should start work. 

The President is elected in No- 
vember. The Constitution said that 
he should start work the following 
March. This allowed time for all the 
votes to be collected and counted, 
for the news to spread, and for the 
winning candidate to travel from his 
home to the capital. 


LAME DUCKS 


A Congressman, elected in No- 
vember. took office on March 4. 
From November until March, the 
old Congressmen continued in of- 
fice, even if they had been defeated 
in the election. They could go on 
doing the very things that the peo- 
ple had just voted against. Congress- 
men replaced by the voters, but stil! 
holding their seats, were (and are) 
known as “Lame Ducks.” 

What was more, the new Con- 
gress did not actually meet until the 
following December, 13 months 
after it had been elected. This was 
because the Constitution said Con- 
gress should start its yearly sessions 
in December. (Article 1, section 4, 
clause 2.) 

The twentieth amendment, adopt- 
ed in 1933, changed all this. It is 
called the “Lame Duck” amendment 


No. 29 in a series of articles and illustra- 
tions selected and adapted from Your 
Rugged Constitution, by Bruce and Esther 
Findlay, published by Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, Calif. 


because it deals with the problem of 
“lame duck” Congressmen. It says 
that a Congress elected in Novem- 
ber shall start work the following 
January 3 instead of March 4. The 
amendment also says that a new 
President shall take over from the 
outgoing President on January 20. 
Amendment 20 closes the gap be- 
tween election time and the time of 
starting work. 


AMENDMENT 16 


Another amendment of this cen- 
tury deals with income tax. Income 
tax is a direct tax on the money 
individuals and business companies 
earn. This year the Federal Govern- 
ment is getting about 70 per cent of 
its money from income taxes. 

Before amendment 16 was passed, 
the Supreme Court had ruled that 
an income tax was unconstitutional. 
The reason was this: income taxes 
were said to be direct taxes; they 
had to be levied among the states 
according to population. (Article I, 
section 2, clause 3 and section 9, 
clause 4.) This meant that each per- 
son, rich or poor, would have to pay 
the same amount of income tax. 

By the early 1900's many people 
were saying that this was unfair. 
They said people ought to be taxed 
according to their incomes. These 
people were able to make their opin- 
ions heard through newspapers and 
through elections. In 1918 amend- 
ment 16 was adopted. It gives Con- 


YOUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


gress the power to levy any tax it 
chooses on all forms of income. To- 
day’s income tax is based on the 
amount of money a person earns. 


AMENDMENT 17 


Amendment 17 also came from a 
change of ideas. The men who wrote 
the Constitution had decided that 
United States Senators should be 
chosen by state legislatures. ( Article 
1, section 3, clause 1.)* Amendment 
17 made the election of Senators 
more democratic. It gave to the peo- 
ple the power to elect U. S. Senators. 
This amendment was adopted in 
1913. 


AMENDMENT 19 


Amendment 19 was adopted just 
after the end of World War I. It, too, 
advanced the cause of democracy. 
When the Constitution was written, 
no one had seriously considered al- 
lowing women to vote. But in the 
following 130 years, women took on 
more and more jobs that had once 
been done only by men. 

Some states gave women the right 
to vote. Then, in World War I, the 
number of women working in busi- 
ness offices and factories reached an 
all-time high. It seemed only fair 
that women should have a voice in 
government. In 1920 the nineteenth 
amendment was ratified. Women 
were given the same right to vote 
as men. 


*In the same way, the founding fathers 
thought that in Presidential elections, the 
electoral college system would be better 
than direct election of a President by the 
people. See Junior Scholastic, Feb. 13. 








Serving Coke 
serves hospitality 


One thing most guests will welcome 
is ice-cold Coke. Easy to serve... 
easy on the budget . . . and 80 welcome. 


Keep several cartons on hand. 








HOW WORDS CHANGE 


academy. Some of you go to 
academies. As you know, academy 
means “school.” Sometimes it means 
a school for a special kind of train- 
ing~a military academy or an acad- 
emy of music. 

Our word comes from ancient 
Greece—where it got its start because 
of a kidnaping. Here is the story 
behind the word. 

According to a Greek myth, Helen 
of Troy was so beautiful that even 
when she was a child all the princes 
of the land wished to marry her. 
One of them, Theseus, kidnaped 
her. 

Castor and Pollux, Helen's twin 
brothers, set out to rescue her. In 
Athens they were helped by Aca- 
demus, an old man whom the gods 
had made wise. He revealed to Cas- 
tor and Pollux where Helen was 
hidden, and they rescued her from 
Theseus. 

Later Greeks honored Academus 
for the help he had given. They 
built a shrine on land said to have 
belonged to him. The land was 


walled in and adorned with groves, 
walks, and fountains. 

Plato, the famous philosopher, 
used to meet with his followers and 
students in this grove, just outside 
Athens. There they would sit under 
the trees, talking and learning. 

The grove was named in honor 
of Academus. And because Plato 
used it as a place of learning, the 
name came to mean “school.” 


Here’s How 


The twin brothers, Castor and 
Pollux, are still to be seen in the 
sky. Look for the constellation called 
Gemini (the Twins) and you will 
have found them. Look up the 
stories about them. You'll find that 
though they were twins, they were 
very different. 

In the English language we have 
a number of words which are twins 
(or even triplets and quintuplets). 
They look exactly alike, but have 
very different meanings. For exam- 
ple, seal means a kind of stamp and 
it’s also an animal you see in the 
zoo. These two seals had different 
roots, but they've ended up as Eng- 
lish twins. 

Make a list of all the twins and 
triplets you can think of now. Then, 
as you read during the next few 
weeks, keep your eyes open for 
others. You might start your collec- 
tion with the word fast. How many 
meanings can you think of for it? 





STARRED -* WORDS 


Words starred® in this issve are defined here. 
artery (ARE-tuh-ree). Noun. A blood 


vessel which carries blood from the 
heart to another part of the body. Also 
used to describe a main channel in a 
system of communications. A main high- 
way is sometimes called an artery. 

bangle (BANG-guhl). Noun. A kind 
of bracelet. 

bleak (BLEEK). Adjective meaning 
dreary, bare and depressing. 

fibrous (FYE-brohs), Adjective, de- 
scribing an object made 66 fine, thread- 
like pieces of material. 

in the offing. Close, either in space or 
time. It can mean “not very distant” or 
“ready to happen.” 

monsoon (mon-SOON; single o as in 


hot). Noun. A wind which blows in dif- 
ferent directions according to the sea- 
son. The best known monsoon blows 
across the Indian Ocean and Southern 
Asia, from the southwest in summer, 
and from the northeast in winter. 

murky (MER-kee). Adjective meaning 
dark and gloomy. 

sheer (rhymes with here). Adjective 
meaning pure or absolute; unmixed with 
anything else. Used to describe cloth, 
it means extremely thin. 

typhoid (TYE-foid). Noun. An infec- 
tious, feverish disease. Usually caught 
in hot climates from germs in food or 
drink. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Karachi (ka-RA-chee; first a as in 
sofa, second a as in arm). 

Pathan (puh-TAHN or puht-HAHN). 

Punjab (pun-JAHB or PUN-jahb). 


Ghosts of the Honored Dead 


Hark! the wailing of those men 

Sobbing over querulous gusts of wind 

Quench the sorrow 

Quell the moaning. 

Is it nothing 

These cries of men who died for what 
they believed? 

Honor them! 

Not only bedecking their tombs 

Emblazoning gold letters on stones. 

Continue the fight! 

Do not widen the breach— 

They who have fought will rest if peace 
is gained. 

Remember them! they are the great. 

Paul Winston, Grade 6 


P. S$. 26, Bronx, N. Y. 
Teacher, Miss Verna Mullin 


The Close of Day 


The sun now sinks below. the hills, 

And now and then a robin trills. 

And yet quite enchantingly 

The twilight’s glow suffuses all. 

Now the night begins to fall 

In jet black splendor over all. 
Martha Sve Meyer, Grade 9 


Isaac C. Elston Jr. H. $., Michigan City, Ind. 
Teacher: Miss Shirley Parry 


Lovely Shining Waterfall 
Lovely, shining, silvery spray, 
Rushing on through night and day 
Never quiet, never still 
Plunging down the rocky hill. 


You never stop all through the day, 
You never take time out to play. 
And always going on and on, 

From sunset until rosy dawn. 


If you'd stop and play with me, 

I'd be as happy as could be. 

But who ever heard of a child so small 
To play with a shining waterfall. 


If I play or if I sleep 
You're plunging to the ocean deep. 
But in my dreams I hear you call 
Lovely, shining waterfall. 

Frances B. Kazdin, Grade 6 


Griswold School, Jackson, Mich. 
Teacher: Mrs. Helen Ryan 


Candles of Spring 


Green shoots of tulips 
Pushing upward through the earth 
Like rows of candles on a cake, 
Then exploding 
Their fiery blooms of flaming color— 
Red, 
White, 
And gold. 
Jim Green, Grade 7 
Keith School, Indiana, Pa. 
Teacher: Miss Donna Runyan 





Circus 
(Continued from page 15) 


arrives. The roustabeuts, men who 
do the heavy work, put up the tent 
poles, rigging ropes. and setting up 
the stands. The elephants push the 
huge animal cages and carry poles. 
We carry several tractors, but there 
is nothing a tractor can do that an 
elephant can’t do better. 

In the Big Show, we can’t always 
do things the way other people do 
- For instance, we do not go to school 
the way most of you do. But we do 
have schoolwork right with the 
show. Most of us speak four or five 
different languages. There are 27 dif- 
ferent nationalities under the Big 
Top. 

My mother and father teach me 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Other people in the show also teach 
us while we are on tour. A clown is 
teaching me history, and one of the 
dancers is helping me with my Eng- 
lish. In Sarasota, we have to attend 
the regular classes that the circus 
sets up for us. 

The part of “school” I like best is 
when some of the people show me 
how they do their tricks. My father 
is teaching me to do headstands and | 
walk on my hands. Some _of the big | 
girls are showing me how they do | 
their acts. Some are dancers; some | 
are acrobats. 





WHEN THINGS GO WRONG 


In spite of all the rehearsing, some- 
thing is always going wrong. Some- 
one may get sick and a new act must 
go on in place of his. The animals | 
may be behaving badly one day. | 

Once last year the train with our | 
costumes and baggage was delayed. 
When we got set up in a small town, 
we put on the show with only a few | 
costumes we had patched together. | 
Another time the giraffe had a stiff 
neck! It took a gallon of horse lina- 
ment to rub him down! Then once 
when the show was being set up, a 
lion got loose. When the trainers 
finally found him he was fast asleep, 
back in his own cage. 

Some day, I want to be in the| 
show, too. When I am old enough, | 
my father will let me join his act. 
Until then, balancing and walking 
on tight-wires, dancing, acrobatics, 
and tumbling are only a few of the 
things I must learn. Like all the other 
circus people I love it, and wouldn't 
trade it for the world. | 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


FREE 


like a bronc. No one told him about 
the Roadmaster—how its coil- 
spring fork soaks up bumps, rides 
like a limousine. 


SCRATCHALONG 


SAM He could have avoided all 
those scratches with a Roadmaster, 
“the bike with the bumpers”. Front 
and rear bumpers protect the bike 
and the rider. 


BLOCKHEAD BILL Even 
looks like his bike —no streamlining. 
Somebody tell him about the Road- 
master—streamlined like a "52 car 
with a 100% stronger, electronic- 
welded frame. 


DIM DORA Always in the 


dark even with a flashlight. Brighten 
her up about the Roadmaster—it’s 
got a searchbeam headlight plus a 
brake-operated, auto-type stop light. 


if you see’em around 
tell’em about 


Electronic-welded frame 
Shockmaster eoil-spring fork 
Bumpers 

Searchbeam headlight 

Electronic horn in the tank 
Streamlined 

Auto-type, brake-operated stop light 


write for your folder renty 
MF 


the many models of Roadmaster to: A 
Roadmaster, West 117th Street and 
Berea Road, Cleveland 7, Ohio. 


CLEVELAND WELDING COMPANY 
Subsidiary of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY, New York 








Here's the way 
to follow thru 
And get an Underwood 


l for YOU 
You'll find it’s 
right up to par, pop... 
THE POPULAR NEW 
rs — 
Thy 
UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 


The Greatest Portable Ever 
Made... with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 
New See-Set Margins! New Key-Set 
Tabulation! New Standard-Spaced Key- 
board! New Balanced Segment Shift! 
New Non-Glare Finger Form Keys! 





Your leading Typewriter Dealer De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it, Ask 
him to explain his easy payment pion. 
Terms as low as $1 @ week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N.Y. 











IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Cuaton Boy 


Q. Is there any special food or vita- 
min that would help stop nail biting? 


A. Nail! biting is a nervous habit. If 
you're nervous and rundown because 
you don't eat properly, a good diet will 
improve your health and may help you 
rid yourself of nervous habits. How- 
ever, there is no sure cure for nail bit- 


| ing that applies to everyone. In each 


case, the reason why the nail biter is 
upset or worried has to be determined. 
Instead of worrying about things, try to 
talk over your problems with your par- 
ents, teacher or friends. Special attention 
to the care of the nails (a manicure) 
often helps make you so proud of your 
fingertips that you wouldn't think of 
putting them in your mouth. 


Q. My hair never takes a curl when 
I set it after I wash it. A few days later 
when it starts to get dirty, it’s easy to 
set. Shouldn't clean hair set better than 
dirty hair? 


A. It isn’t “dirt” that makes your hair 
set better a day or two after you wash 
it, but the natural hair oils. It’s possible 
that your hair is dry, or the shampoo 
you use is too drying, so that it takes a 
few days for the natural oils to get back 
into the hair again. Brush your hair 
thoroughly before you wash it; choose 
a shampoo for normal or dry hair. 

Many girls with the problem you 
mention solve it this way: After the 
shampoo, rinse the hair thoroughly and 
rub it with a turkish towel until it’s 
damp, but not wet. Then spread a tiny 
bit of hair dressing or hair cream over 
your fingers and rub them through your 
hair. (Be sure to use only a trace of 
cream—too much will make your hair 
unpleasantly oily.) You'll find your hair 
combs easily—no tangles to contend 
with—and sets much better. 

oO o oO 

Bruise Easily? Heal Quickly—with 
Vitamin C. . . . If you get black and 
blue marks from even slight bumps and 
bruises, don’t boast about your “deli- 


cate” skin. Stock up on extra Vitamin- 
C foods instead. The C vitamin helps 
to keep the fragile walls of the capil- 
laries (the body's tiny blood vessels) 
from breaking easily. Those black and 
blue marks are really broken capillaries. 
Citrus fruits, tomatoes, and fresh vege- 
tables are top-flight sources of Vita- 
min C, 
. o s 

Ever wonder why you huff and puff 
when you climb stairs? One answer is 
that you use 17 times more oxygen 
climbing stairs than you do walking the 
same distance on level ground. 

Here's a simple tip that will help 
save your breath and avoid strain on 
your leg muscles as well: 

Instead of walking upstairs on the 
balls of your feet only, put your whole 
foot almost flat on the first step. Let 
your weight rest on this forward foot, 
then bring your back leg up to the next 
step—again with the foot flat on the 
step. Easy, isn’t it? 

o - oO 

Summer: Stuff. . . . Take it easy in 
the sun. You'll get a smoother tan, and 
a painless one, if you take your sun 
baths in small doses the first few times 
you're at the beach. . . . Don’t dash into 
the water suddenly after hours, of lazily 
lying in the sun. Get up and move 
around a little to “warm up” your mus- 
cles before you plunge into cold water. 
Otherwise, you may get a painful and 
dangerous cramp whiie swimming. 


Like to hike? Carry your knapsack so 
that the weight is slightly above the 
small of your back. Heavy packs bounc- 
ing around low on your back will soon 
make you wish you'd stayed at home! 


Ariene Stern in Christian Science Monitor 


“Leave one roll for Dad’s breakfast.” 





Right This Way 


A student at the Olympus Junior 
High, Holladay, Utah, writes: 


Would you please tell me what the 
rules are for asking a girl to dance, what 
to say when you bump into someone 
when you're dancing, etc.? 


A boy asks the girl, “May I have this 
dance?” He usually allows the girl to 
walk ahead of him toward the dance 
floor, and away from it at the end of 
the dance. If the floor is crowded, or if 
large groups of people are standing 
around the floor, the girl may step aside 
and let the boy go first to clear the way 
for her. 

On the dance floor, boys do the lead- 
ing and are responsible for “traffic sig- 
nals.” If two couples bump into each 
other on the dance floor, the boys apolo- 





What to do 
about 


a bad skin! 








Boys! Girls! Want to be popular? Of course you do! 
It's the most normal desire in the world for every boy and 
girl to want to be liked and admired. 

One serious obstacle to popularity is getting yourself 
snarled up in a teen-age complexion problem. Besides 


gize by saying, “Excuse me, please,” or 
“T'm sorry.” 

After a dance number, the boy thanks 
the girl for the dance. She replies, “I en- 
joyed it, too.” 


spoiling your good times—it can undermine your self- 
confidence —interfere with school work and happiness. 


Here are two sensible ways to tackle the problem of 
teen-age skin: 


1. If blemishes are due to internal causes, 
consult with your family doctor, the school 
nurse or some other qualified person. 
Check on whether you are getting enough 
sleep—on how to avoid the wrong foods 
and choose the right ones. 


2. To help heal externally-caused blem- 
ishes and help your skin look smoother 
and more attractive, try washing your face 
with medicated Noxzema. This new and 
different way of cleansing was developed 
by a great skin specialist. 


A student from Yonkers, New York. 
asks: 


Is it all right for a girl to do a boy's 
homework? 


Doing someone else’s work is cheat- 
ing. It’s a very different thing from 
helping him to understand a problem or 
assignment and then letting him do his 
own work. Boys or girls who cheat in 
school are hurting themselves. They are 
cheating themselves out of the kind of 
education which will help them in life. 
Anyone who helps someone else cheat 
is also cheating. 


Easy as falling off a log! Night and morning and 
before dates, try this: 


1. Apply Noxzema liberally to face and neck. Then dip 
wash cloth in warm water—wring out—and wash your 
face, using medicated Noxzema instead of soap. Notice 
how fast dirt disappears. How fresh and clean your skin 
looks! How wonderful it feels—not a bit dry or drawn, 





2. At bedtime, after washing face with Noxzema, smooth 
on a film of this cooling, soothing medicated cream and 
pat a little extra over any externally-caused blemishes 
to help heal them while you sleep. It's greascless. No 
smeary face. No messy pillow! 


Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, 
N. ¥! If your picture 
is good, you will re- 
gg thuenebes Prove for yourself how Noxzema helps heal externally- Iw 
caused blemishes and helps you keep your skin looking smooth 
and attractive. Get Noxzema today at any drug or cosmetic 
counter — 40¢, 60¢ and $1.00 plus tax. Remember the larger 
the size, the thriftier the buy—especially with the sunburn sea- 


son just around the corner, 


P.S. for young men only! Take a tip from your older 
brothers in the Service and shave right! Try Noxzema Brush- 
less Shave Cream—the shave that’s so different because it's 
medicated —that gives a clean, smooth shave even in cold 
water! The shave that helps heal the razor scrape and soreness 
..» helps heal any externally-caused blemishes you may have 
... leaves your face feeling wonderfully smooth, comfortable. 
For your next shave, get Noxzema Brushless Shave Cream— 
tube or jar. 


DAY DREAMING. Taken’ by Stanley 
Niebuhr of Walcott (la.) Public School. 








Country 
Boy 


HE name on the birth certificate 

reads “Enos Bradsher Slaughter.” 
But everybody calls him “Country 
Boy.” Hailing from Roxboro, N. C., he’s 
now 36 years old. He isn’t the player 
he used to be. But he stil] plays the 
game right up to the hilt—with a cold 
fury that’s a throwback to the days 
of Ty Cobb and John McGraw 

Though age has dimmed this talents, 
he’s still one of the most feared men 
in the game. He's a truly complete 
player—a great fielder, a great thrower, 
a great runner, and a great hitter 

In his 11 years with the Cardinals, 
he’s averaged over .300 at bat. With 
men on base, he’s murder. Pitchers hate 
to see this hard-looking 5-foot-9, 180- 
pounder waving a bat at them. They 
know that the Country Boy is deadly 
in the clutch, that he doesn’t scare or 
choke up, that he rises to big moments, 

He’s been in two world series—1942 
and 1946. And both times he’s shone 
with a bright, hard light. The Yankees 
have lost only one world series in the 
past 26 years. And it was the Cardinals 
led by Slaughter who turned the trick. 

The great American League cham- 
pions entered the 1942 series a heavy 
favorite to win their LOth crown. But it 
was Slaughter roaming all over the out- 
field—leaping, twisting, climbing fences 
—who stalled the Yankees every time 
they got a rally going. And guess who 
made the decisive play in the key 
game? Slaughter! From deep right field, 
he pitched a perfect strike to nail fleet 
Tuck Stainback at third base, killing 
the last Yankee threat. 

And it was Slaughter who “stole” 
the 1946 world series. This time against 
the mighty Red Sox led by Ted Wil- 
liams. The Cards won in seven exciting 
games with Slaughter batting .320 and 
tallying five runs. 

That fifth run was a gem, one of the 
great plays in series history. It hap- 
pened in the eighth inning of the de- 
ciding game. Slaughter was on first 
with two out and the score tied, when 
the batter doubled to left center. The 
outfielder trapped the ball nicely and 
threw to Pesky at short. As Pesky 
wheeled toward the infield, Slaughter 
was just rounding third base. 

The Sox shortstop relaxed, never 
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Top Cards in the deck; Stan Musial and 
our hero, Enos “Country Boy” Slaughter. 


dreaming that Slaughter would think of 
advancing. But he didn’t know the 
Country Boy. Without the slightest 
hesitation, Slaughter rounded third and 
hot-footed it for home. Pesky, amazed, 
held the ball for a moment, then threw 
—too late. 

Well, the years are now closing in 
fast on the Country Boy. He can’t go 
on forever. And when he goes, baseball 
will lose its hardest, toughest, greatest 
competitor. 


* * * According to statistics, Criffith 
Stadium (Washington) is the hardest 
park to hit a homer in and the Polo 
Grounds (N. Y.) is the easiest. Here 
are the 1951 totals for each park: 

National League: New York 204, 
Brooklyn 181, Pittsburgh 156, Chicago 
104, St. Louis 100, Boston 96, Philadel- 
phia 93, and Cincinnati 90. 

American League: Boston 145, Cleve- 
land and Detroit 118, New York 115, 
Philadelphia 113, St. Louis 107, Chi- 
cago 75, and Washington 48. 

Though the National League out- 
homered the American League, I still 
think the American has the longer hit- 
ters. Some of those National League 
parks are hardly bigger than hamburger 
joints. The American League parks are 
much more respectable in size. 

The tipoff may be found in the Phila- 
delphia and St. Louis statistics. The big 
league teams in these cities use the 
same parks. In each of these parks 
last season, the American Leaguers out- 
homered the National Leaguers—113 to 
93 in Philadelphia, and 100 to 107 in 
St. Louis. 

. These figures become even more 
meaningful when you remember that 
the American home teams in these parks 
(Athletics and Browns) were far weak- 
er than the National home towners 
(Phillies and Cardinals). Doesn’t this 
prove that the American League has 
greater home-run power up and down 
the line? 

Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 


It Doesn‘’t Work 


Two men had watched with much 
interest the building of a lighthouse 
on the West Coast. When it was finally 
completed they sat and stared at it 
every night. A thick fog came rolling 
in one evening and the siren blew 
continuously. 

“Well,” said one to the other, “the 
light shines, the bell rings, the horn 
blows, but nothing helps. The fog 


comes in just the same.” 
Nelson Montgomery Jr., 59 Grant St., Milford, Conn. 


Wages Slashed 
Bill: “Why did the man put his pay 
check in iodine?” 
Bob: “1 don’t know.” 
Bill: “Because he got a cut in his 
salary.” 


Eugene Mellott, Warfordsburg, Pe. 


Quite a Card 


Mother: “What was all that noise?” 

Betty: “I was playing bridge with 
Junior.” 

Mother: “Playing bridge?” 

Betty: “Yes. I stretched him out be- 
tween two chairs and walked across 
him.” 

Fred Hoffman, P. 8. 81, Queens, N. Y. 


Family Fashions 


Mother's closet: Tidy and neat. 
Sister's closet: Simple and sweet. 
Father's closet: “Fair” could fit it. 


Brother's closet: Cyclone hit it. 
Anita L. Korver, Roosevelt School, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Fair Warning 

Bob: “Stop making that noise.” 

Joe: “I'm not making the noise—my 
pencil is.” 

Bob: “Then tell your pencil to be 
quiet.” 

Joe: “Pencil, be quiet or I'll fill you 
full of lead.” 


Richard Clement, Lake Junior High, Denver, Cole 


Enough Said! 


Father (to loafing son): “I'm ashamed 
of you. Why, when George Washington 
was your age he became a surveyor 
and was hard at work.” 

Son: “And when he was your age, 


he was President of the United States.” 
Carolee Tanaka, St. Andrews Priory, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Joke of the Week 


“Ha, ha,” laughed the new recruit. 
“You can’t fool me. I know they have 
potato-peeling machines in the Army.” 

“Yes,” said the sergeant, “and you're 
the latest model.” 


Jack Scarlett, Academy High School, Erie, Pa. 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


This mystery plant 
is a tree with white 
or pinkish blossoms. 
Two states are repre- 
sented by this plant. 
Both of them, and the 
name of the mystery 
plant are in the puz- 
tle. There are 41 defi- 
nitions. Score 2 points 

each one you get. Perfect score: 82. 


Used to carry bricks (rhymes with cod). 
Used to clean the floor. 

One state represented by mystery 
flower is North 

River in Italy 

First name of cowboy star, 

Autry 


. Also 


. Small soft mass 


. Ancient name tor Britain 
}. Song sung by one person. 


Oldest. 


. A necessity 
3. Having fine scenery 
. Exclamation of contempt. 
. Black sticky stuff used on roads. 


Turner is a movie star. 


. New York (abbrev. ). 


. Mystery plant also stands for this state. 


Past tense of eat. 


3. Adverb meaning no 


— 


AR OSBIBRAASye 


. Exclamation of surprise. 


Either. 


. Mystery plant 


What you think with. 


. Less than two. 


Nickname for father. 
Makes cooler. 


Thin. 


. Parent-Teacher’s Association (abbrev.). 
. Musical instrument. 


Sick. 


18. Chain up. 

19. Present tense of saw. 
20. Canvas shelter. 

22. Girl's name. 

23. Past tense of sing. 
24. Weep. 

25. Uncovered. 

27. Past tense of light. 
29. Veterans Administration (abbrev.). 
30. Not yes. 

81. He is, she is, — — is. 


Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle in Teacher Edi- 
tion this week, your edition next week. 


Answers te May 7 Quiz-word Puzzle. 


ACROSS: 1-mop; 4-laurel; 7-owl; 8-now; 
10-tee; li-not; 12-asp; 13-ally; 15-tool; 16- 
Eva; is-awl; d1-act; 23-soy; -nib; 25-hor- 


rid; 27-era. 
DOWN l-mule; 2-or; 3-Pennsylvania: 


4-lot; 5-awe; 6-loop; 9-wt.; 12-aloe; 13-at; 
14-lo; 17-acid; 18-ash; 19-woo; 20-lyre; 22- 
TB; 26-RR é ° 





Pretty Sharp 
Tom: “Why is a pencil like a riddle?” 
Jim: “Because neither is any good 


without a point.” 
Bob Bradshaw, 208 N. Shaver, Pasadena, Tex 








Jane Morgan’s 


er 


Just ask Jane about her thought for to- 
morrow ... she’s used to bejng asked lots of 
questions ‘cause she’s an Information Operator! 

A few years ago, back in high school, Jane 
was asking the questions herself. She’s glad 
now her thought for tomorrow led her into a 
job with the telephone company. She’s keen 
about the many advantages, for hers is an 
important and interesting job, and one that 
pays well from the start. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


y - 





Philippe Pinel: "Take off their chains” 


“7 yes 
lim) Nii 


“Monsieur, it is a very dangerous thing 
that you want to do. You take your life 
in your hands.” That's what the au- 
thorities said when Philippe Pinel 
made his strange request in 1796. 


It was in Paris, just after the French 
Revolution. Insane patients in the hos- 
pitals there and almost everywhere in 
Europe and America were kept under 
conditions that seem impossible to us 


GENIUG IN MEDICINE...HO. 19 IN A SERIES BY E.R. SQUIBS & GONG 


today. They were treated like crim- 
inals, frequently beaten — “to bring 
them to their senses.” Often they were 
kept in chains, and they were given 
the most miserable food. 
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In some places people could come and look at them for 
a small admission charge, as if they were animals in a zoo. 
Pinel knew that this was wrong. He asked the authorities 
for permission to free the insane patients under his care. 


Government officials thought he would be attacked, but 
they gave him permission. Pinel recognized that mental 
illness should be~studied and treated just the same as 
physical illness. He struck the chains from his patients. 


Other men pioneered in the treatment of the insane 
in the same way that Pinel did, but the results of 
Pinel’s courageous action became widely known and 
influenced many doctors to do likewise. It is only 
when many people benefit from progress in medi- 
cine that it becomes truly important. That is one of 
the reasons why E. R. Squibb & Sons is not only one 
of the world’s leading medical research organiza- 
tions but also a manufacturer of pharmaceuticals— 
so that, as rapidly as possible, the finest, most reli- 
able pharmaceuticals known to science may be 
made available to everyone. 


They did not attack him. On the contrary, they seemed to 
grow quicter; they benefited from the humane treatment. 
He gave them good food and sunlight. One of the first 
positive steps had been taken toward proper, scientific 
treatment of the mentally ill. 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name and the Squibb = =, E: R: SQUIBB & SONS 
seal. They say...“There are no finer products made.” \ i} The priceless ingredient of every product 
<=. is the honor and integrity of its maker 

















Junior Scholastie’s Advisory 


Myrtle F. Sugarman, of the De- 


partment of Publications, Denver ° 


Public Schools, works part of the 
time in the classroom, giving help to 
“teachers, and part of the time on 
editorial work. One of her specialties 
is writing filmstrip scripts and work- 
ing with the photographer, narra- 
tor; and others concerned in the pro- 
duction. Before joining the Depart- 
ment of Publications, Mrs. Sugar- 
man taught a wide variety of sub- 
jects at Denver junior and senior 
highs. In 1946 she became a super- 
vising teacher in the Department of 
Instruction. 


LaVerne Strong is Curriculum 
Consultant in the State Department 
of Education, Hartford, Conn. She 
is also serving on the Editorial Board 
of Childhood Education, official pub- 
lication of the Association for Child- 
hood Education. Dr. Strong has 
worked in many areas of the United 
States. She has been Director, State 
Department of Education Summer 


Remedial Reading School, Salem, 


4. FB. Lichtenberger Foster J. Sanders 


Elementary Education, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pa.; and Direc- 
tor of Elementary Education, Rich- 
mond, Ind., Public Schools. She has 
taught in elementary and junior high 
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Board Meets May 24th 


the Laboratory School, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. 


James F. Lichtenberger is Prin- 


cipal of Seward School, Minneapo- 


lis, Minn. He began his teaching in 
a rural school of 49 pupils. About 
three years later, he began his prin- 
cipalship in a consolidated school of 
12 grades at Mildred, Minn. Since 
then he has held principalships at 
Pequot Lakes, Richfield, and Minne- 
apolis, Minn. In Minneapolis Mr. 
Lichtenberger has served in the 
Morris Park, Page, and Seward 
School communities. 


Foster J. Sanders is a teacher of 
social studies at Western Junior High 
School, Louisville, Ky. He has also 
taught social studies and been ath- 
letics director at Shepherdsville 
(Ky.) High School. From 1941 to 
1945 he served as Safety Engineer 
and Safety Supervisor in the Mili- 
tary Explosives Division of DuPont. 
Mr. Sanders is a member of the 
American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers and of the Phi Delta Kappa 


Ore.; Director of the Division of 


schools of Terre Haute, Ind., and at 


Fraternity. 





The Secret’s 
Out! 


Arriving Next 
September— 


A New Classroom Magazine for Grades 4 and 5 


Yes—next September, a new arrival will join the flourishing 
family of Scholastic classroom magazines. The new magazine, 
for grades 4 and 5, will be published weekly during the school 
year—a total of 30 issues. The contents will include geography, 
natural science, stories, citizenship, word-building, news of the 
world and the nation. Both contents and format will be designed 
by experts to promote maximum reading ability and efficiency, 
with type size and column width scientifically determined for 
pupils of grades 4 and 5. 

Abundant human interest photos? pictorial maps, pictograms 
and drawings will enliven the text and make it more appealing 
to young readers. The magazine will contain a minimum of 
eight pages and the subscription price will be 40¢ per pupil 
per semester. 

If you have friends who teach in the 4th and 5th grades, 
we should appreciate it if you would tell them about our new 


magazine, Pre-publication subscriptions are now being accepted 
which will make first issues available when school opens in 
September. All pre-publication subscriptions are entered on a 
tentative basis. If any subscriber is not completely satisfied, 
subscription may be revised or canceled within 3 weeks after 
receipt of the first copies. 


$1,000 FOR A TITLE CONTEST 


Help us select a name for ovr new magazine! We invite 
teachers and school administrators to send us their suggestions. 
The person submitting the title we adopt will receive « prize 
of $1,000. In the event of duplication of the winning title, the 
two entries bearing the earliest postmark will share the award 
equally. Entries must be mailed before May 31, 1952. The 
decision of the judges will be final. Send entries to: Publisher, 
Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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AMERICA VOTES 


Students’ Guide to the 1952 National Elections 


’ All student subscribers to Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, 
World Week and Practical English will receive this separately- 
bound supplement as part of their regular subscription fhext fall. 
America Votes will be sent with the October Ist issue. Both social 
studies and English teachers will find this profusely-illustrated, 
easy-to-read handbook a rich source of background material for 
classroom work and a valuable help in enabling their students to 
understand and appreciate our American system of free elections. 


PARTIAL LIST 


THE PEOPLE ELECT A PRESIDENT: Qualifica- 
tions for voting in different states—The 
Electoral College, what it is, how it works— 
Pictorial history ot our political parties. 


PARTIES AND PLATFORMS: Plank-by-plank 
comparison, 2f major parties’ stand on For- 
eign Policy, Defense, Social Legislation, etc 


OF CONTENTS 


THE CANDIDATES: Biographies, personalities 
and qualifications of major and minor party 
presidential contenders. 

MAIN ISSUES OF THE CAMPAIGN 
ELECTION OF THE 83RD CONGRESS 


PICTORIAL MAPS, PICTOGRAMS, PHOTOS, 
ELECTION CARTOONS 


ELECTION SCOREBOARD—this handy chart, included 
in each copy of “America Votes,” enables the stu- 
dent to keep a state-by-state record of returns in 
electoral and popular votes and in governor and 
state contests. 


MAKE SURE TO RESERVE 
COPIES OF THIS IMPOR- 
TANT PUBLICATION FOR 
YOUR CLASSES NEXT FALL! 
SEND IN YOUR RENEWAL 
ORDER NOW. (ORDER CARD 
HAS BEEN MAILED TO YOU.) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





Off the Press 


Charles Evans Hughes, by Merlo J. 
Pusey. Macmillan, N. Y. 2 vols., 829 
pp., $15 


There are so many peaks in the pub- 
lic life of Charles Evans Hughes that it 
is difficult to single out the highest. His 
investigation of the tie-up between New 
York insurance companies and politics 
will perhaps be read with renewed in- 
terest at the present time. 

The reputation which he acquired 
as an investigator of public scandals 
brought him to the governorship of 
New York, to the Supreme Court, as 
Republican candidate for the Presiden- 
cy in 1916, to the Harding cabinet as 
Secretary of State, and back to the 
Supreme Court. These many sides of 
Hughes’ public life are carefully culti- 
vated by Mr. Pusey, who is associate 
editor of the Washington Post. Hughes’ 
early years as the only son of a Baptist 
pastor, his life at Brown University, 
Columbia Law School, subsequent 
happy marriage, and success as a prac- 
ticing attorney, are all background for 
the Hughes who is known to the public. 
Hughes was a good winner and, what 
is more, a graceful loser. 

Hughes’ defense of private property 
and his guardianship of civil liberties 
give him top ranking as an American 
jurist. A considerable part of the sec- 
ond volume is given to Hughes on the 
bench. But Pusey does not make this 
study a legal tome. It is comprehensive, 
thoroughly readable, and permits 
Hughes to move around among the peo- 
ple and events of more than a half-cen- 
tury. 


Gambling in America, edited by Her- 
bert -L. Marx, Jr. The Reference 
Shelf. H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y. 222 
pp-, $1.75. 


“The exploitation of the nation’s nit- 
wits by the unscrupulous gambling in- 
terests” was considered by the British 
Royal Commission on Betting, Lotteries 
and Gaming, 1949-51. The Commission 
was not unduly disturbed by gambling 
in England and reached its conclusions 
under less dramatic circumstances than 
our Kefauver Committee. Excerpts 
from these serious reports and a wide 
range of other materials are assembled 
by Mr. Marx in this valuable addition 
to the Reference Shelf. He has organ- 
ized thoroughly readable testimony on 
various sides of the gambling contro- 
versy under such main headings as 
forms of gambling practiced today, 
speculation in securities, the legaliza 
tion of gambling, and moral attitude: 
toward gambling. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 





